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In the spring of 1946, with the war 
apparently over and a period of normal 
business looming ahead, a group of 
larger property owners and retail mer- 
chants and business men operating in 
the downtown area of Vancouver, 
joined together in forming Downtown 


as affected by the central business dis- 
trict thereof; to make studies of and 
advance any project, plan, or improve- 
ment designed to benefit the City as a 
whole and the said district in particu- 
lar.” 


Business Association. 
This body had as its main object “to 


Groundwork Laid 


One of the immediate projects ap- 


area. As the first step, a meeting 
was arranged to discuss the situation. 
Those attending included Assistant City 
Engineer in Charge of Traffic and Sur- 
veys; City Traffic Engineer; represen- 
tatives of Vancouver Traffic and Safety 
Council, Civic Bureau Vancouver Board 
of Trade, and Downtown Business As- 


: : sociation. The representative of Down- 
promote the economic, commercial, and ; : 7 


social welfare of the City of Vancouver 


peared to be finding a solution to the 


parking problem in the downtown (Continued on Page 3) 


Lots Nos. 1 and 3 operated by Downtown Parking Corporation Ltd. 
Combined capacity—157 cars. 


Editor’s Note 


While many of us in the United States are occupied with our central city problems, we are apt to forget 
that our neighbor to the North, who is now a nation in her own right, is attacking these same problems and 
progressing successfully toward solutions. Such a case recently came to our attention in Vancouver, Canada, 
a metropolis of some 300,000, where the Downtown Parking Corporation has made significant strides in solv- 
ing the universal parking problem. The accompanying article was prepared by Tempest deWolf, Managing 
Director of the Corporation. Mr. deWolf is also a chartered accountant in Canada and a C.P.A. in California, 
which makes him particularly well qualified to speak on the financial aspects of their program. URBAN Lanp 
is glad to have the opportunity of presenting “Parking in Vancouver.” 


lf reproduced in whole or in part, credit must be given URBAN LAND. 
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Past Accomplishments and New Horizons 


In writing this first Planitorial for Urban Land as Director of the Institute, 
I want to express my deep appreciation to the Institute Officers and Trustees, 
and the numerous persons both in and out of the Institute who have tendered 
their expressions of good will. 


The growth of the Institute since the end of World War II has been most 
gratifying to all of us who have participated in its membership and council ac- 
tivities. In 1945 the first Technical Bulletin was offered as a service to the 
membership “to make available the knowledge of outstanding experts in com- 
munity development and urban planning.” The success of this undertaking can 
be measured by the fifteen bulletins issued to date, comprising a selective book- 
shelf on a wide range of subjects in the urban planning and development field. 


A milestone of accomplishment by the Executive Committee of the Com- 
munity Builders’ Council was the publication in 1947 of the COMMUNITY BUILDERS 
HANDBOOK, now in its third edition and in continuing demand as the most au- 
thoritative text in its field by builders, developers, planners, architects and uni- 
versities. 


Nineteen forty-seven also marked the beginning of a service which has be- 
come one of the outstanding contributions of the Institute to sound urban de- 
velopment. In that year the recently formed Central Business District Council 
held its first clinical session on downtown problems in Louisville, at the invita- 
tion of the Greater Louisville Area Development Association. The success of 
this session resulted in invitations to conduct other panel sessions in Indianapolis, 
Dallas, Richmond, Wichita, Miami, and Philadelphia. The demand for these 
studies has resulted in the development of a unique Institute service available 
to municipalities. The Central Business District Council, under the able chair- 
manship of Boyd T. Barnard of Philadelphia, is now engaged in the preparation 
of a handbook dealing with central city problems based upon its findings and 
the wide experience of its members. 


Nineteen forty-eight saw the establishment of still another unique and out- 
standing service to land planners and developers when the Community Builders’ 
Council held its first Plan Analysis Session, to which members could bring their 
project plans for critical examination and recommendations by the Council’s 
Executive Committee, chairmanned, since the death of J. C. Nichols, by Hugh 
Potter of Houston, Texas, developer of the famous River Oaks. 


Since the death of Mr. Nichols, the J. C. Nichols Foundation has been formed 
under the chairmanship of Richard J. Seltzer, immediate past President of the 
Institute. Plans for the Foundation’s program have been formulated, the details 


of which will be carried in the next issue of Urban Land. 


This year another major advance in Institute activity has been made. At 
the May meeting of the Trustees, the formal organization of the Institute’s In- 
dustrial Development Council, under the chairmanship of Walter S. Schmidt of 
Cincinnati, was effected. This Council will soon take its place with the other 
Institute Councils in serving the cause of sound urban development. This Coun- 
cil is receiving the active support and cooperation of the Society of Industrial 
Realtors and the National Association of Real Estate Boards. 


The Institute is, of course, continuing its technical advisory services to the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards and the National Association of Home 
Builders in the fields of city planning, zoning and land development. 


The appointment of J. Ross McKeever as Assistant Director brings to the 
Institute a man of wide experience in urban planning and development. I am 
most happy to welcome him to the staff. 


The recognized position of the Institute in the field of urban planning is, 
I am sure, a source of satisfaction to every ULI member. Past accomplishments 
are gratifying; the horizons for the future are bright. 
M.S.W. 
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ALERT CITIZENS 


The Citizens’ Council on City Plan- 
ning of Philadelphia has inaugurated a 
Zoning Alerting and Advisory Service 
with the cooperation of the Zoning 
Board of Adjustment which will sup- 
ply community groups with a list of 
zoning applications in their area and 
date of hearing. In addition, a zoning 
news letter is being published periodi- 
cally to inform citizens’ council groups 
of general zoning matters. 


WICHITA ABANDONS DIAGONAL 
PARKING 


Last year Wichita banned diagonal 
parking on Main Street, one of its prin- 
cipal north-south streets in the central 
business district. This followed recom- 
mendations made by the Central Busi- 
ness District Council of ULI in its 
study of Wichita in May, 1949. Results 
of this change have been reported by 
the American Public Works Associa- 
tion as follows: Average speed of 
travel has increased from 11.8 to 16.1 
miles per hour; traffic volume increased 
from 8,800 to 9,500 cars during the 12- 
hour period from 7 A.M. to 7 P.M., 
while the peak hour traffic increased 
900 to 1,200 cars with a reduced acci- 
dent rate. At the same time parking 
meter time was cut from 2 to 1 hour. 

Concurrently, Wichita has been de- 
veloping private off-street parking 
garage facilities, also in accordance 
with ULI recommendations. 
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town Business Association submitted to 
the meeting that: 


1. without some plan for the pro- 
vision of off-street parking spaces the 
business district would suffer con- 
siderable confusion within the very 
near future; 

2. the installation of parking me- 
ters was no overall solution of the 
whole problem and would in effect 
aggravate the problem in some re- 
spects; 

3. the problem itself was one of 
concern not only to business men but 
to the municipal authority also, be- 
cause it had an effect on possible 
civic revenues. 


Advisory Committee Appointed 


When the result of this meeting was 
reported back to Downtown Business 
Association, it came to the conclusion 
that the City Council should be asked 
to appoint an advisory committee on 
parking. A series of general meetings 
of the Association on parking was held 
during the autumn of that year. 

A discussion on rates brought out a 
tentative opinion that a rate in excess 
of $10.00 per month for permanent 
parking would not be acceptable to 
most of the public. The rate estab- 
lished in 1950 was $12.00 per month, 
and the demand was much in excess of 
the berths available. 

In the spring of 1947, City Council 
set up a Downtown Parking Commit- 
tee which, after a study of the prob- 
lem, recommended that a survey of the 
City’s parking needs be conducted un- 
der the guidance of the City Engineers’ 
Department and that the City appro- 
priate $12,000 therefor. 

The money thus appropriated was 
used to employ F. J. Muir, Professor of 
Civil Engineering at University of 
British Columbia, and A. Peebles, As- 
sociate Professor, to make a report on 
the downtown parking problem which 
was submitted to the Special Commit- 
tee on Downtown Parking on January 
15, 1948. 

Meanwhile, in November 1947, the 
heads of the three department stores 
had been invited by the Mayor to meet 
with him and discuss a_ grandiose 
scheme for underground parking un- 
der the site of the proposed Civic Cen- 
tre. The plan was to provide parking 
for some 4,000 cars, with pedestrian 
tunnels fanned out to service the de- 
partment stores. The cost of construc- 
tion was estimated at $16,000,000, and 
the three stores were asked to put up 
an initial $1,000,000 each. The reac- 
tion of the stores was not enthusi- 


astic. However, the Mayor continued 
to promote the idea during his election 
campaign. The Civic Centre plebiscite 
was snowed under, and with it went 
the underground parking project. 


Parking Survey 

The report submitted by Muir and 
Peebles was comprehensive and, fac- 
tually, was of great importance. Un- 
fortunately, when the reporters entered 
the realm of finance, they were un- 
fettered in their ideas, and the recom- 
mendations as to location were un- 
hampered by the mundane require- 
ments of where the money was to come 
from or how it was to be repaid. 

Their principal conclusion was that, 
during the five years ending December 
31, 1952, the City would require an ad- 
ditional 2,600 off-street parking berths 
and that these parking areas should be 
developed initially as ‘“self-parking” 
lots in which fees would be collected 
by attendants. The property should be 
acquired by means of issuance of mu- 
nicipal debentures. The report lay fal- 
low and it appeared that it was going 
to suffer the fate of most public reports. 


Postwar Increase 

With the release in quantity of pas- 
senger-type automobiles to the public, 
traffic and parking conditions in down- 
town Vancouver became more and 
more confused, and Downtown Busi- 
ness Association decided that, if no one 
was going to help them, they would 
have to help themselves. Accordingly, 
in the fall of 1948, an attempt was 
made to interest private money to buy 
land to provide off-street parking. At 
that time, Oakland was apparently the 
only city of any size to have tackled 
the problem by establishing cheap 
downtown parking designed to stimu- 
late business, and the scheme was not 
well enough known up here. The idea 
appealed to everyone, but it appeared 
to be impossible to obtain the funds 
necessary to start the project even in 
a modest way. 

At this time, various community cen- 
tres in Vancouver were proposing to 
finance halls, gymnasiums, and like 
structures by local improvement by- 
laws, and it seemed that this might be 
a possible way of financing a parking 
project. Mayor Jones, who had spon- 
sored the underground parking idea, 
had passed away. A proposal was sug- 
gested to the acting mayor to place a 
local improvement plebiscite before the 
voters of the main downtown area, 


which would allow the City to borrow 


one million dollars on local improve- 
ment debentures to be used for the 
purchase of land for parking purposes 
only. The apparent audacity of this 
scheme appealed to him and, owing to 


his help, the consent of City Council 
to submit such a by-law was obtained. 
But, at the time there seemed little 
hope of its passage, except in the minds 
of a few. 

Authorization 

The by-law was submitted at the 
time of the general municipal elections 
in December, 1948, and passed by a 
substantial majority. The only oppo- 
sition arose from private parking oper- 
ators. The by-law was sold to the vot- 
ers on the basis that, after the land had 
been purchased, a’ private corporation 
would be formed which would operate 
all lots acquired under the by-law; that 
all profits over and above operating ex- 
penses would be turned back to the 
City as additional rent, as well as to 
defray in part the annual levy of 
$72,500 necessary to service the one 
million dollars of debentures author- 
ized. The City was to appoint a Park- 
ing Commission which would. be 
charged with selecting appropriate 
property, setting rates, and generally 
supervising the parking situation. 

The Commission made haste slowly 
and, in the summer and fall of 1949, 
acquired their first property having a 
frontage of 175 feet by 120 feet depth. 
The cost of land was $168,000. This lot 
provides 85 parking berths at a land 
cost of $1,976 per berth. 


Premature Bond Sale 


The City unfortunately sold the one 
million dollars’ worth of debentures in 
April, 1949—a year before the money 
was needed, and those properties sub- 
ject to the local improvement levy thus 
suffered an unnecessary charge of 
$72,500. These debentures were sold 
at a discount and it requires the fur- 
nishing of $75 per year for each $1,000 
of money used, which means that, on 
this particular lot, it costs $12,600 per 
year to service the amount of deben- 
ture money used. Cost of improving 
was $11,600, or a total cost per berth 
of $2,113. 

Although the public had been given 
to understand that the lots when ac- 
quired would be turned over to a pri- 
vate corporation, the Parking Commis- 
sion in their wisdom decided to dis- 
regard this and call for tenders. Under 
the aegis of Downtown Business Asso- 
ciation, Downtown Parking Corpora- 
tion Limited had been formed to oper- 
ate the lots on a basis consistent with 
the submission to the public. Several 
private operators tendered for the op- 
eration of this first lot on a flat rental 
basis. Downtown Parking Corpora- 
tion’s tender comprised the payment 
of a basic rent made up of property 
taxes plus 6% of the assessed value of 
the land; in addition to which the com- 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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pany agreed that, after the payment of 
proper operating expenses, all profits 
remaining would be turned back to the 
City to be applied against the $12,600 
referred to above. This was the suc- 
cessful tender, and the Corporation en- 
tered into possession of the property 
in December of 1949. However, owing 
to inclement weather, the lot was not 
put into operation until April 1, 1950, 
and, instead of providing 72 berths, 
was laid out to accommodate 85 cars. 


For Short Term Parker 


The main object of the parking pro- 
gram was to encourage motorists, es- 
pecially women, to come into the down- 
town area. To accomplish this, rates 
and service had to be put on a basis 
that wouid prove attractive. These lots 
were set up for the short-term parker, 
the customer of the retail stores, the 
person who had business with profes- 
sional, real estate or insurance firms, 
or others whose offices were located in 
the downtown area. Therefore, in con- 
sidering the rate structure, the profit 
motive was not paramount. Rather, it 
was felt that profit would be reflected 
in the cash registers of the stores and 
bank accounts of business people. 
Generally speaking, in downtown Van- 
couver, parking has been on an attend- 
ant basis and, as the cost of parking a 
car has been estimated at sixteen to 
seventeen cents, twenty-five cents has 
been considered the proper charge for 
the first hour, with diminishing rates 
the longer a car remains on the lot. 


Parking Fees Reversed 

Downtown Parking Corporation Lim- 
ited, catering to the short-term parker 
and wishing for the sake of business 
people to get as big a turn-over as 
possible, established its rates, with the 
approval of the Parking Commission, 
in reverse. The charge for the first 
hour is 10¢; 15¢ for the second hour; 
and 25¢ per hour thereafter. There is 
a break period of 10 minutes in the 
first hour, 20 minutes in the second 
hour, and 30 minutes in the third. 
Thus, a customer coming in and spend- 
ing 69 minutes is charged 10¢, or, if he 
spends 2 hours and 19 minutes, he is 
charged only 25¢. On this basis, the 
jots have proved profitable. 


Public Approval 

The public likes the self-parking fea- 
ture. They drive into the lot and are 
pointed out a stall by an attendant who 
stands by. Then, having parked their 
own car, they walk out. When they 
wish to leave, they come to the lot, 
pay their parking charge, get into their 
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car and drive out. In parking over 
125,000 cars, only three slight fender 


damages have occurred. As against 
the attendant-parked lot, there is a 
great saving in time to the public, 


which is appreciated. Patrons of lots 
differ. Some lots are patronized by 
business people only. Others are shop- 
pers’ lots, and over a period of time it 
will be possible to plot the effect on 
retail business of weather and other 
factors insofar as the advent of motor- 
ists into the downtown area is con- 
cerned. 


Script Books 


In order to help business, the Cor- 
poration established a very simple 
scheme whereby stores and offices were 
enabled to give their customers and 
clients free parking. Books of script 
containing 50 tickets are available at 
a price of $5.00. Each ticket, when 
affixed to the parking ticket, entitles 
the holder of the parking ticket to the 
first hour’s parking free. Thus, if two 
tickets are affixed, the value is 20¢, 
and the customer pays the difference 
of 5¢, and so on. In Vancouver, where 
the three department stores furnish 
free parking to customers, it allows 
other merchants to offer the same serv- 
ice and at a cost less than that borne 
by the department stores. 


Lot Operation 


At the commencement of the project 
the Corporation cast about for expert 
advice as to lay-out, operational and 
other details. Several plans were ob- 
tained and a rather elaborate ‘fool 
proof” system was finally installed. 
Within a week of opening the first lot 
it was necessary to throw out the ex- 
perts’ system and start improvising, 
and the final result has proven to be 
a very workable and efficient system 
of lot control. 

In each attendant’s house there is a 
board divided into small slots—a dupli- 
cate of the lot. When a customer pulls 
in, a two-part ticket is put through the 
time clock and the customer’s portion 
thereof is handed to the parker. On 
the office stub the number of the berth 
entered is marked in pencil, and this 
is placed in the appropriate slot on the 
control board. 

When the parker returns for his car, 
his ticket is put through the time clock 
again, the parking charge figured and 
collected, and the ticket placed in a 
container assigned to the individual lot 
attendant. The disposition thereof is 
dealt with below. The stub is then 
removed from the board and put in a 
separate container, and picked up dur- 
ing the day by the Supervisor. 

Attendants are equipped with money 
changers similar to those used by street 


car and bus operators. Each attendant 
has a change fund of $5.00. At the end 
of his shift he puts the tickets he has 
handled and the cash collected therefor 
into a sack, seals it, marks the amount 
of money on the outside, and initials it. 
His tickets and cash must balance. The 
Corporation cashier makes collections 
of these sacks, which are turned into 
the office at the close of the business 
day. Each lot uses a different-colored 
ticket. Tickets are numbered and the 
audit procedure makes the spotting of 
‘“holdouts” relatively easy. 

At the opening of business, one office 
employee opens the sacks, puts the 
tickets on one side, and checks the 
money with the amount set out on the 
sack. The tickets, having been put in 
numerical order by the attendant be- 
fore enclosure in the sack, are readily 
checked by another employee for 
“missing” tickets. Any discrepancies 
or missing tickets are referred to the 
Supervisor but since the operation 
started these have been very few. It 
has been found that where differences 
occur they are so small as to make the 
expense of running them down out of 
proportion to the amount involved. 

Employees have been carefully se- 
lected because the attendants have a 
selling job to do—selling downtown, 
as well as selling parking space. Inci- 
dentally, they are not allowed to han- 
dle cars. These attendants have had a 
lot to do with the success of the opera- 
tion. They are paid a little better than 
the ordinary going rate and, with this 
company expanding as it is, there is 
every chance for better positions. 


Details of Lots 


Statistics may be of interest. The 
three lots with a capacity of 357 berths 
provide for 75 monthly parkers and 
handle about 26,000 transient cars per 
month. The average transient fee is 
23¢ and the highest per berth earning 
per month for transients is $27.00, with 
a low of $22.00. Monthly parkers are 
accepted only until the transient de- 
mand builds up. In addition to the 
three lots presently operated by the 
Corporation a fourth lot 125’ x 120’ 
adjoining the establishment of a pri- 
vate operation was acquired and turned 
over to him to operate on a flat rent. 

The Commission have purchased or 
have under purchase three other sites. 
One, capable of berthing 85 cars, is 
now under improvement by the Cor- 
poration. The other two are pending 
disposition. 

The lots leased to the Corporation 
have been laid out in a standard pat- 
tern for ease of ingress, parking, and 
egress. 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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Berths are 8’ wide by 16’ long, with 
driveways 26’ wide. Berths are right 
angle, and ample space at the ends of 
driveways is provided. 


Customer Appeal 


Customer appeal has been the para- 
mount idea. Make it easy for the mo- 
torist, especially the woman driver, to 
find a parking space and park. Make 
it as cheap as possible for the short- 
time parker, the store customer or busi- 
ness person. 

Already demand for parking on the 
two smaller lots is turning the atten- 
tion of the Corporation to open-type 
garages. These would be limited to 
one upper floor and roof because the 
whole project must be kept on a self- 
park basis. 

It is not possible yet to forecast just 
what the direct cost to the land owner 
downtown will be. Local improvement 
tax to carry land purchase is $72,500 
per year for 20 years. It is hoped, when 
the seven lots purchased are in full 
operation, that the profits from the 
Corporation, after paying full realty 
taxes and other regular civic business 
imposts and operating expenses, will 
be sufficient to care for the greater 
part, if not all, of the annual $72,500 
levy. 


No Improvement Money 


It should be mentioned that the by- 
law provided for the purchase of land 
only—land to be used for parking only. 
No funds for improvements were pro- 
vided. 

The Corporation has had to raise the 
necessary funds for improving. Money 
sufficient to hard surface, fence, flood- 
light and otherwise improve the first 
two lots was borrowed from Woodward 
Stores Limited. Had it not been for 
this public-spirited gesture, some diffi- 
culty might have been experienced in 
getting the Corporation under way, 
and no history of the “Vancouver Plan” 
would be complete without an expres- 
sion of appreciation for this. 


Successful Experience 

So successful was the operating ex- 
perience that, at the end of the first 
six months, the Corporation was able 
to make an arrangement with The 
Royal Bank of Canada for a loan suffi- 
cient to carry on its full plans. 

The plan has worked in Vancouver. 
Whether it could be carried on in other 
communities cannot be determined 
without an examination of the powers 
provided by statute. 


RECREATION PROGRAMS IN 
SCHOOLS 


Schools are increasingly being used 
by citizens of all ages for community- 
wide activities, particularly recreation, 
according to the International City 
Managers’ Association. The willing- 
ness of school authorities to make their 
buildings available for year-round com- 
munity use was pointed up in a recent 
survey by the National Recreation As- 
sociation. 

One hundred and five cities reported 
a year-round recreation program car- 
ried out by their recreation depart- 
ment through use of school facilities. 
Cities in which the recreation program 
was conducted by school authorities 
were excluded from the survey. 

The study revealed the following: 

(1) All types of indoor facilities suit- 
able for use in the conduct of recrea 
tion programs are made available to 
recreation departments, with gymnasi- 
ums most frequently used. 

(2) Weekday evenings and weekdays 
after school were the most popular 
times for use of school facilities. 

(3) More than half of the schools 
share in the cost of recreation pro- 
grams. The most common type of re- 
quired payment is for custodial serv- 
ices, either separately or in combina- 
tion with other charges such as heat 
and light. 


DES MOINES ADOPTS PARKING 


PROGRAM 
Des Moines, Iowa, has_ recently 


adopted a practical off-street parking 
program, according to the Engineering 
News-Record. 

“The plan is municipally-financed 
through a $1,250,000 bond issue to be 
retired over a 19-year period with rev- 
enues from garages, parking meters, 
and if necessary, a one-half mill tax 


levy. State legislation was obtained 
to set aside 75 per cent of parking 
meter income, after meters are paid 


for, to be used by the city for off-street 
parking—the other 25 per cent to be 
used for maintenance, repairs, collec- 
tion, and traffic rules enforcement. A 
law was also passed providing that the 
city council (when shown there is a 
need for such off-street parking) may 
issue bonds and provide for a one-half 
mill assessment on all taxable property 
in the city. 

“The city sold $1,250,000 of parking 
lot fund bonds and went ahead with 
the erection of a conventional type of 
garage using ramps on five levels, ac- 
commodating 350 cars; and also a 
9-story elevator type of parking build- 
ing to provide space for 450 cars.” 


PRIVACY FOR NEIGHBORHOOD 
STREETS 


The exclusion of through vehicular 
traffic from residential neighborhoods 
is a prime requisite to maintaining de- 
sirability and values of homes. While 
through traffic can be excluded from 
new development with relative 
through good land planning design, the 
problem is much more difficult in es- 
tablished neighborhoods. Experiments 
in the latter field as reported recently 
by the New York Regional Plan Asso- 
ciation are of considerable interest. 

“In the Fieldstone neighborhood of 
Montclair, N. J.. where major traffic 
Was invading two residential corners, 
neighborhood privacy was restored by 
the expedient of closing two streets to 


ease 


through traffic. Turn-arounds were 
installed at the street ends for local 
movement of cars. This treatment was 


recommended by Scott Bagby in his 
Program of Town Development for 
Montclair, as a means by which older 
neighborhoods of the city might achieve 
the built-in protection usually 
porated in new developments. 
“The City of Detroit is now trying 
out in one of its established residen- 
tial areas a street pattern incorporat- 
ing a maze of closed streets and divert- 
ers of traffic proposed by the City Plan 
Commission. At the hearing before the 
Common Council, it was disclosed that 
out of some 1,150 properties in the as- 


incor- 


sessed district, about 450 had _ sub- 
scribed to petitions for the street 
changes, while the opposition num 


bered only 200.” 


HIGHWAY FUND DIVERSION 


Data developed by the Public Roads 
Administration shows that during 1949 
$2.3 billion were collected from high- 
way user taxes in the form of gasoline 
tax, registration and other fees of which 
over $160 million was diverted to pur- 
poses other than highways by 24 states 
which follow this practice. Chief of- 
fenders in this respect are Rhode Is- 
land, Florida, Georgia, Texas, New 
York and California. 

Meanwhile few states are doing any- 
thing really effective in the way of 
controlling the weights of over-the- 
road trucks which continue to pulver- 
ize the roadbeds, while at the same 
time campaigning for larger and heav- 
ier vehicles to congest our major high- 
ways. Two things appear evident— 
one, that highway user taxes should be 
used for highways; and two, that the 
maximum length, width, height and 
weight of over-the-road trucks should 
be rigidly controlled and effectively 
enforced. 
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ALLENTOWN, PA. EXPANDS 
“PARK AND SHOP” 


Enlargement of the well-known 
Allentown off-street parking program 
to include all-day parkers has recently 
been proposed by Mayor D. V. Hock, 
according to the Call-Chronicle News- 
papers of Allentown. 

There would be established a series 
of self-sustaining lots around the fringe 
of the business district to serve the 
worker just as Park & Shop now pro- 
vides for the shopper. 

Under the mayor’s plan about a 
dozen lots would be established within 
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a one-block “secondary zone” north of 
Turner St., east of 6th and 5th, south 
of Union and west of 10th. The “pri- 
mary parking zone,” now spotted with 
Park & Shop and other private lots, is 
generally considered to be the business 
district. 

The municipal lots would be me- 
tered to permit parking at a cost of 
possibly no more than 25 cents a day, 
and would be patroled by police and 
kept clean by the street department. 
Funds for their purchase could be se- 
cured from revenue from curb parking 
meters which now bring the city a re- 
turn of more than $100,000 a year. 
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COMMERCIAL & CUSTOMER PARKING AXCOMMERCIAL PARKING DEVELOPED BY PROPERTY OWNERS 


Map shows how ring of city-owned all-day parking lots would supplement Park 
& Shop and do for the working man what merchants have done for the shopper. 


PLANNING EDUCATION IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The results of a recent survey on the 
extent of planning education in the 
public schools are reported in the Jan- 
uary, 1951, issue of The American City 
magazine, by James F. Short, Jr., Sec- 
retary of the Chicago City Planning 
Advisory Board. The results of the 
survey showed that in at least one- 
third of the 92 cities of 100,000 popula- 
tion or over, city planning was in- 
cluded in the school curriculum. Four- 
teen additional cities give some atten- 
tion to the subject. 

Textbooks 
oped for 
various 


which have been devel- 
public school instruction in 
cities include “Building At- 
lanta’s Future,” “Surging Cities” (Bos- 
ton), “Living Together in Seattle,” 
“Cincinnati—Then and Now,” “Metro- 
politan Los Angeles—One Community,” 


and “City Planning in San Diego.” 
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MORE CITIES CONSTRUCT 
PARKING GARAGES 


More cities are building parking gar- 
ages, according to the International 
City Managers’ Association. 

Bridgeport, Conn., and Des Moines, 
Ia., are the most recent cities to report 
that construction of public parking 
garages is underway. Other cities that 
own and operate parking garages are 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Bluefield, W. Va., 
Cleveland, O., Klamath Falls, Ore., and 
Rochester, Minn. 

The new Des Moines garage, located 
at the edge of the downtown business 
district, has a capacity of approxi- 
mately 450 passenger cars. The build- 
ing consists of five floor levels, includ- 
ing the basement. 

A second garage is under construc- 
tion by the city of Des Moines, and is 
expected to be completed in early sum- 
mer. The total 


estimated cost to the 


McKEEVER NAMED ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR 


The Urban Land Institute is pleased 
to announce the appointment of J. Ross 
McKeever as Assistant Director, effec- 
tive June 18. 


Mr. McKeever was born in Wilkins- 
burg, Pa., and holds a Bachelor of Archi- 
tecture degree from Carnegie Institute 
of Technology and a Master’s degree in 
City Planning from M.I.T. His educa- 
tional background also includes courses 
in public speaking and real estate prac- 
tice. Before coming with the Institute, 
he was with the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission as Chief of 
Redevelopment Project Planning. 

Mr. McKeever has had wide experi- 
ence in the planning and development 
field including work with the Boston 
City Planning Board, the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on Modernization of Building 
Code and Zoning Law, Cambridge, 
Mass.; instructor in planning, M.I.T.; 
and liaison officer between the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany 
tion Company in the building of Han- 
cock Village Apartment and Shopping 
Center Development in Boston. He is 
the author of numerous articles and 
technical reports on planning, zoning 
and related subjects. From 1942 to 
1946 he served as Inspection Officer, 
Security Force, for the First Naval Dis- 
trict, U. S. Navy, and is a Lt. Com- 
mander, Reserve. 
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city for these two garages is $1,131,978, 
financed by a bond issue. The opera- 
tion of the recently completed garage 
has been leased to a private company. 
The operator will pay the city a per- 
centage of the gross monthly revenues 
with a minimum guaranteed rental. 
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